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them. We have nothing—nothing.” 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


the old man’s gesture, with open palms, Stan-| 
ley adds, was painfully expressive. 

As they continued their journey up the 
river, every few miles they came in sight of 
the black traces of the destroyers ; till at last 
they reached the spot where they were en-| 
camped; and found them to be Arabs from 
Nyangweé. Stanley says:— 

“] felt conscious for a short period of an 
internal struggle against an impulse, which 
was almost overpowering, to avenge these 
devastations and massacres of sleeping peo-| 
ple. The picture of those houseless people of 
Yomburre, the eloquent but most pitiful tale| 
of the old man, the corpses of the two women 
bound together, which seemed to suggest a 
cold-blooded deliberate murder—all appealed | 
to me for immediate and complete vengeance.” 
But he knew that he represented no consti- 
tuted government, and had no shadow of 
authority to assume the réle of censor, judge} 
and executioner. 

These banditti bad collected about 2000 
tusks of ivory and 2300 slaves as the result| 
of their devastating a country larger than) 
Ireland, and which had bad a population of 
more than 100,000 people. As many of their 
captives would probably perish before arriv- 
ing at their final destination, Stanley esti- 
mated that for every slave which reached a 
market, at least six persons would have been 
murdered or have perished by starvation and 
disease. The Arabs reported that five similar 
expeditions had already come and gone with 
their booty of ivory and slaves. 

They permitted Stanley to visit the en- 
closure in which the slaves were confined. 
Here he found a series of low sheds. His 
description of the scene and his reflections 























For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Free State of Congo. 


(Concluded from page 97.) 


In the course of Stanley’s operations in the 
upper waters of the Congo, he came upon 
unmistakable evidences of the advent of the 
Arab marauding parties, spreading death and 
destruction among the villages on the banks 
of the river, in their search for ivory and 
slaves. Distressing to a feeling mind as is 
the recital of the scenes he saw, it seems pro- 
per to refer to them, that the reader may 
have some conception of the awful responsi- 
bilities connected with the slave trade, for 
which Europe and America were formerly 
largely responsible ; and that they may know 
that these horrors are not altogether things 
of the past. 

He was greatly surprised one day to see 
an enormous flotilla of canoes, which he esti- 
mated at 1000, containing probably about 
5000 people, slowly ascending by the bank of 
the river. The next day he passed several 
villages which had been destroyed and burnt. 
In front of one of these some people were 
crouched on the verge of the bank, who, he 
says were “looking woefully forlorn and 
cheerless, some with their hands supporting 
their chins, regarding us with stupid indiffer- 
ence, as though they were beyond further 
harm.” The guide was told to question them 
as to the cause of this dismal scene. An old 
man stood up and told of a sudden and un- 
expected invasion of their village by a host 
of leaping, yelling men, in the darkness, who 
dinned their ears with murderous fusillades, 

















































































































THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


saw yesterday in hundreds of canoes near the chains, around whom their respective prog- 

jeny of infants are grouped, hiding the cruel 
“They are our people, from our side andjiron links that fall in loops or festoons over 
from the other, who have gathered together their mammas’ breasts. 


NO. 14. 





There is not one 


At night they go to their adult man captive among them. 


Besides the shaded ground strewn over so 


live on the islands, with their canoes ready,'thickly by the prostrate and upright bodies 
lest the wicked and fierce people come back.!of captives, the relics of the many raids lie 
But go away, go away ; strangers are all bad.'scattered or heaped up in profusion every- 
Go to them if you want ivory; go and fight) where; such as drums, spears, swords, asse- 
And|g 


gais, arrows, bows, knives, iron-ware of native 
make, paddles, troughs, &c., &c.; through all 


of which, however, prominently gleam the 
eyes of the captives, in a state of utter and 
supreme wretchedness. 


Little perhaps as my face betrayed my feel- 


ings, after realizing the extent and depth of 
the misery presented to me, I walked about 
as in a kind of dream, wherein I saw through 
the darkness of the night the stealthy forms 


of the murderers creeping towards the doomed 
town, its inmates all asleep—when suddenly 
flash the light of brandished torches, the 
sleeping town is involved in flames, while 
volleys of musketry lay low the frightened 
and astonished people. 1 wished to be alone 
somewhere where I could reflect upon the 
doom which has overtaken probably thirty 
scores of villages and towns. 


It was in the Eleventh month of 1883, that 
these horrible scenes were exhibited; and 
that similar crimes are still enacted, is shown 
by the recent exploration of a Baptist mis- 
sionary, C. Grenfell, who found a part of the 
river encumbered with wreckage thrown into 
the river by the Arabs, or by those who 
were attempting to escape from their pursuit. 
Their leader, Tippo Tib, whom Stanley met 
at Nyangwé, was making large plantations 
and preparing for a permanent settlement at 
Stanley Falls. Grenfell says that it depends 
upon European force to determine how far 
towards the Atlantic this Arab invasion is to 
progress, for the natives have no power to 
stay its progress. 

These facts lead the reader to wish speedy 
success to the efforts to establish such a gov- 
ernment over this vast country, as may open 








slaughtering their people as they sprang out 
of their burning buts into the light of the 
flames. Not a third of the men bad escaped ; 
the larger number of the women and children 
had been captured and taken away, they 
knew not whither. 

“And where are these people?” we asked. 

“They are gone up river, about eight days 
ago.” 

“And have these people burnt up all the 
Villages ?” 
_“All, everywhere, on both sides of the 
niver.” 
“What are they like, these strange people ?” 


are here reproduced with considerable abridg- 
ment :— 













There are rows upon rows of dark naked- 
ness, relieved here and there by the white 
dresses of the captors. There are lines or 
groups of naked forms upright, standing, or 
moving about listlessly; naked bodies are 
stretched under the sheds in all positions ; 
there are countless naked children, many 
mere infants. I observe that mostly all are 
fettered : youths with iron rings around their 
necks, through which a chain is rove, secur- 
ing the captives by twenties. The children 
“They are like your people in your boats,' over ten are secured by three copper rings, 
and wear white clothes.” each ringed leg brought together by the cen- 

“Ab! And who are all those people we|tral ring. The mothers are secured by shorter 



















it to peaceful commerce, and put a stop to 
such unprincipled barbarity. This brings us to 
the formation of “The Free State of Congo,” 
with which this series of articles will conclude. 

In the Sixth month of 1884, H. M. Stanley 
returned to Europe, having accomplished the 
work entrusted to him by the International 
Association, of opening roads, establishing 
stations at different points on the Congo, and 
making treaties with the native princes. In 
order to insure the prosperity and contina- 
ance of the work, it was now necessary to 
apply to the various governments of Europe 
and America for recognition, and for security 
and peaceful safeguard of its frontiers, to 
make treaties with France and Portugal, 
which claimed adjoining territories, and to 
arrange with all of them for the preservation 
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of neutrality. The Association were in pos- 
session of treaties made with over 450 inde- 
pendent African chiefs, who, without coercion 
but for substantial considerations, had trans- 
ferred their rights of sovereignty and of own- 
ership to the Association. The time bad ar- 
rived when an effort should be made to con- 
nect these miniature sovereignties into one 
independent State, which should present its 
claims for recognition to the w orld. 

This recognition was first accorded by the 
United States Senate, which on the 10th of 
Fourth month, 1884, passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the President to recognize the In- 
ternational African Association as a govern- 
ing power on the Congo River. This action 
was the birth unto new life of the Association 
whose existence was then seriously menaced 
by opposing interests and ambitions. It was| 
followed by a similar recognition on the part 
of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Austria 
France, Russia, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, &c. | 

On the 15th of Eleventh month of the same 


Jacres of meadow land. 





year, plenipotentiaries of all the principal} 
European powers and of the United States of 
America, met at Berlin; and, after much 
negotiation, adopted on the 26th of Second ¢ 
month, 1885, what is styled “The General 
Act of the Berlin Conference.” The most 
important of the declarations embodied in 
this Act are the following : 

The trade of all nations in the basin of the 
Congo shall be entirely free. 

All the Powers exercising sovereign rights 
or having influence in the said territories, un- 
dertake to watch over the preservation of the 
native races, to co-operate in the suppression 
of slavery and the slave trade ; and to protect 
and encourage all enterprises religious, scien- 
tific or charitable, designed to educate and 
civilize the natives. 

That the territories of the Congo basin shall ; 
serve neither for the place of sale nor the way 
of transit for the traffic in slaves of any race 
whatsoever. Each of the Powers undertakes 
to employ every means that it can to put an 
end to the trade, and to punish those who 
engage in it. 

That in cases of dispute arising on the sub-| 
ject, or within the limits of these territories, | 
the Powers agree to submit them to arbitra-| 
tion or to have recourse to the mediation of 
friendly Powers. 

That an International Commission shall be 
appointed to have the oversight of the navi- 
gation of the Congo. 

Stanley closes his narrative with the fol- 
lowing tribute: “All men who sympathize 
with great and noble works—and this has 
been one of unparalleled munificence and 


| ° 
‘spiders on them. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.”’ 
Spider Aeronauts. 


These balmy autumn days, when spiders 
adopt a singular method of locomotion by 
floating through the air on their long silken 
webs, bring to mind an unusual flight ob- 
served near Salem, N. J., a few years since. 

A heavy storm had occasioned an unusual 
rise of the tide in the Salem creek, breaking 
its embankments and inundating hundreds of 
The sudden rise of 
the water drove myriads of grasshoppers, 
spiders, and other insects to the tall reeds of 
the numerous water-courses. These however 
afforded but poor shelter, the grasshoppers 


being often too crowded together to admit of 
>! walking about. 


No sooner was a warm dry 
day experienced, with gentle breezes, than 
the spiders evidently threw to the winds their 


long buoyant webs, and upon them safely 
»\sailed to the land; 


leaving the apparently 
better winged grasshoppers to their fate. 

The webs caught and streamed in great 
profusion from trees and fences. A lane was 
so strewn from fence to fence, with sheets of 
glistening gossamer, as to remind one of fish- 
ermen’s nets spread for drying. 

Twenty or thirty spiders could be counted 
ubout the top of a single fence post: and they 


were of allsizes. On approaching one, whose} 


aerial ship must have been in readiness, it 
suddenly bid adieu to fence and company 
and disappeared through mid air. The corn 
shocks of the ficlds were so whitened with 
the webs as to glisten in the sunlight with a 
silver color. 

Another exhibition, having no connection 
with the one just described, was once ob- 
served by the writer, when their webs were! 
seen formed into masses and floating through 
the air like great snow flakes, many of them 
in view at once. They extended up as bigh! 
as the eye could discern them, and probably 
much higher, seeming well in keeping with 
the mild ‘dreamy day on which they were ob- 
served. An examination of one or two of, 
these floats did not result in finding any 
H. B.A. 


ep 


As we think it no wrong to Christianity, 
so no discredit to our case that it should be} 
reported, that we believe the Word nigh in 
the heart (the apostle calls the word of faith} 
and of reconciliation), to have been preached 
|by Moses; that Christ, the promised Seed, 
bruised the serpent’s head, as well before as 
at and since his visible appearance; that’ 
Enoch, when he walked with God, walked in 
the light, in which he felt the blood of Christ | 


grandeur of ideas—will unite with the author cleansing from all sin; that the Spirit of God’ 
in hoping that King Leopold II., the Royal strove with men as well before Christ’s com- 
Founder of this unique humanitarian and ing as since; and that some were led by it 
political enterprise, whose wisdom rightly before as well as since; and therefore, chil- 
guided it, and whose moral courage bravely dren of God, and if children, then heirs, 
sustained it amid varying vicissitudes to a|heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 


happy and a successful issue, will long live to 
behold his Free State expand and flourish to 


Not that we deny a pre-eminence to Christ’s 
visible coming, and the greater benefits that 
we would not 


be a fruitful blessing to a region that was|came into the world thereby; 
until lately as dark as its own deep sunless|be thought so to mean at any hand; only 
forest shades.’ this, that something of that Divine life, pow- 
er, wisdom and righteousness, that then so 
super-excellently appeared and broke forth, 
was revealed in all former ages, as mankind 
was in a capacity to receive it; wherefore 


The spirit in which discussion is often car- 
ried on is illustrated, rather than caricatured, 
in the story of the man who was boasting of| 
silencing his opponent, and who, in answer to|the difference lay in the manifestations of 


the question how he had done i‘, answered|the one thing necessary, and not in several 
that he had hit him over the head with a club, things.— William Penn. 





JACKSONVILLE, 10th mo., 1885, 
To Friends wherever situated. 

Dear Friends :—The present is truly a day 
of trial, (may I not adopt the language o 
Holy writ) ; “A day of trouble and of treading 
down, and of perplexity by the Lord God of 
hosts. in the valley of vision, breaking down 
the walls, and of crying to the mountains,” 
The serpent that beguiled our mother Eve, 
when in the garden in Paradise; that envied 
our first parents, whom God had created in 
his image, and placed therein to dress and to 
keep it; the enemy of all righteousness, of 
man’s happiness and well-being (both here 
and hereafter) ; in all ages of the world and 
at all times, an enemy to God and His work; 
is as busy now as he ever was, lying in wait 
to deceive the unwary. But there 1S Congo. 
lation and encouragement in the belief that 
God is able, and will deliver and preserve 
from the power of the enemy those that do 
love and fear Him, that put their whole trust 
and confidence in Him, in the faith that He 
gives, abiding on the watch, and maintaining 
the warfare against his and their souls’ ene. 
mies. The Lord’s power is above the power 
of the enemy. As said that worthy elder 
and minister of Christ, George Fox, “The 
Lord’s power was before the power of the 
enemy, and is above him.” “They that trust 
lin the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever.” 
“And as the mountains are round about Je 
rusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple from henceforth even for ever.” 

What stirs and commotions does the ene- 
my create in the earth, amongst the earthly 
minded. He begetteth envy, avarice, ambition, 
| pride, &e., in the hearts of some of the great 
lones of’ the earth; and the consequent re 
sults, wars and rumors of wars. Our com 
passionate Redeemer said to his disciples: 
‘When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
yars, be ye not troubled.” And in the Old 
“Let the potsherds 


Yl 
|Testament we read, 
strive with the potsherds of the earth,” (some 


one has wisely said, “But flee ye to the 
life.”) Oh, how good it is to have our minds 
stayed upon God, particularly so in times of 
trial and of proving; and if evil days should 
come, we should know Him who is the Mu 
nition of rocks to be our place of defence. 
For under the shadow of his wing would we 
‘come to trust. “The name of the Lord iss 
strong tower; the righteous runneth into it 
‘and is safe.” And the Psalmist saith: “ The 
Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear! the Lord is the strength of my 
‘life, of whom shall I be afraid!” “And again, 
“The righteous shall not be moved because 
of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord.” 

What sad work, too, has the enemy of all 
good made in our Zion; how hath the walls 
thereof been broken down, and the gates 
thereof consumed with fire. Nehemiah; of 
olden time, who was cup-bearer to the king, 
was sad in the king’s presence, which occa- 
sioned the king to” say unto him, “ Why is 
thy countenance sad, secing that thou att 
‘not sick? This is nothing else but sorrow 
of heart.” He said to the king: “ Why 
should not my countenance be sad, when the 
city, the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, 
lieth waste, and the gates thereof are com 
sumed with fire?” He that is “Lord of 
lords and King of kings,” so wrought upon 
the heart of that earthly king that he encot 
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raged Nehemiah in the work the Lord had 
galled him to, and furnished him material for 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem that 
gere broken down, and for the repairing of 
te gates that were consumed with fire. I 
just and believe there are Nehemiahs in 
his our day, whose hearts are sometimes 
pade sad in view of the desolations that 
jyound up and down in the camp of our Is- 
nel, who do feel concerned and engaged for 
ihe cause of Truth, that the desolations may 
be repaired; yes, and do also at times feel an 
exercise and travail of spirit that Truth may 
be raised up and brought more into dominion 


blies for the worship of God, and in our meet- 
ings for the transacting of the affairs of the 


and to the promotion of his cause in the 
earth. May the Lord hasten it in his time! 


‘mained a loose piece of rock. 
church : that all may be in the comely order|the slide was about three-quarters of a mile. 'stinet told me what that was—it is only by 
of the Gospel, to God’s honor and his glory,|The angle was estimated at about thirty-four reason that I can describe it. 
degrees. 


THE FRIEND. 


course of a mile and a half, and seeing many 
evidences of the power of the torrents that 
had swept the mountain sides, they came to 
the most remarkable spectacle of all. What 
he saw, and his own narrow escape from 
death, are described by him in bis paper, as 
follows: 

“The entire surface of a mountain that 
towered 2000 feet above the point which we 
had reached, for a space of sixty rods in 
width, bad slid down the mountain side, in- 
cluding all the soil and all the lofty trees and 
underbrush and rocks which that space 


| weuka support, leaving the mountain bare, 
amongst us as a people, in ourselves indi-|naked granite, 


ridually, in our families, in our public assem-|places as if it had been polished by profes-| bled, a faintness came over me. 


with its surface in many 


sional stone-cutters. Here and there re- 


The height of 


In many places it was steeper than 
the roof ofan ordinary house. In the centre 
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After I had crawled about ten yards, I was 
alarmed to perceive that what I had taken 
to be solid granite, a little wet, was in reality 
a coating of soft, crumbling stone, about 
three inches thick, upon a solid ledge of gra- 
nite. As soon, almost, as I saw this, the 
thougbt crossed my mind, What if this whole 
mass should begin to slip? and no sooner had 
I thought this than it did begin to slip. I 
turned my head to see where 1 would go if 1 
did not stop, and saw the entire slide three- 
quarters of a mile behind me, with nothing 
to catch my fall. I was frightened, terri- 
| fied, appalled. I will confess to being badly 
scared. My heart pumped, my knees trem- 
A second 
;more, and I would have swooned and gone 
down. There was but one thing todo. In- 


It was to 
clutch my fingers and toes into the sliding 


‘mass, and bear heavily with my abdomen 


But how doth the enemy, the crooked ser-|there was what may be called a small island,| upon what was beneath, in the hope of accu- 


ent, strive with all his art and cunning to 
Dade the work, and if possible frustrate it ? 
What mountains of opposition and difficulty 
does he raise up in the way. 


‘this island bad stood so firmly that they split’ 


ithe falling masses into two parts. And this| what mechanics call a purchase for a hurried 


about a quarter of a mile long and from fif- 
teen to fifty feet in width. The trees upon 


‘mulating weight enough with my body, and 
|what was comprehended in this grasp for 
life, to stop the mass long enough to get 


“Witbout faith,” saith the Apostle Paul,' green stripe, in the midst of dazzling granite scramble to the top. I had barely strength 


“it is impossible to please God. 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him.” That eminent apostle of the 


He that denuded of everything in the shape of vege- enough to do it. 


tation, produces a peculiar effect. 
“Having been uccustomed to mountain 


‘climbing for more than a quarter of a cen-| 


In three minutes I was out 
lof danger, but as weak as a kitten, and as 
‘thankful as I have ever been in my life. 

“Perhaps some sagacious matron, reading 


Gentiles knew the power of true faith in God tury, and feeling as much at home on the this, will say: ‘What business had he up 


and in his beloved Son, our Redeemer. 


these days is something short of this true 
and saving faith of which the apostle speaks. 
If it were not so, there would not have so 
great a degeneracy overtaken us as a people. 
Ob, that there might be a gracious return, 


through the Lord’s holy help and assistance’ 


(who will not be wanting on his part) to the 
simplicity Truth leads into. Truth is, in- 
deed, very precious. The same ever-blessed 
Truth our worthy predecessors loved and 
were faithful to, through grievous sufferings 
and persecutions; yet through all they grew 
and prospered and became a great people, to 


It is edge of the loftiest precipice as in the office there, anyhow? 
to be feared that much that is called faith in of The Christian Advocate, while the rest of dangerous ? 


‘the party proceeded up the stream, from 
iwhich a very fine view could be obtained, I 
ascended the bare granite ledge to the sum- 
imit. There was no special difficulty, except 
| that frequently I found it conyenient to crawl 
upon my hands and knees, and not conve- 
nient to look back. When I reached the 
island before described, I went up its side, 
where, in case of a slip, 1 could seize the pro- 
‘jecting roots and branches of trees. When 
it became too precipitous I got upon the 
‘island. Here I saw some extraordinary 
things. At the top of the island the trees 





Did not he know it was 
Has any man the right to risk 
his life in that way?’ Well, madam, I went 
up there to observe the wonderful works of 
God. As for the danger, I could not foresee 
it; and, in general, mountaineering is as 
much an art as sailing a ship, or running an 
engine, or swimming, or driving a stage- 
coach. If twenty-five or thirty years’ prac- 
tice cannot make a man as safe in climbing 
mountains as ordinary people are about their 
business, it must be his own fault. In all 
that time I bave never bad a serious acci- 
dent, never broken a bone or experienced a 
bruise that required medical treatment. Be- 


God’s honor and to his praise; nobly exalt-|had been piled up with rocks and moss so as sides, you see, by previous practice, I had ac- 
ing the standard of Truth in the sight of the|to form an irregularly-constructed edifice of quired a skill and courage which, badly 


nations. Those who continued faithful to 
the end received their reward. How has the 
enemy prevailed against us since that day ; 
how has he sought to scatter us and to lay 
us waste as a people? Sad to tell, some have 
turned back from following the good Master, 
and many go in the crooked ways and by- 


from fifteen to twenty feet in height. I 
climbed along beneath, in what might be 
called the cellar of this remarkable edifice, 


scared as I was, enabled me to get out. 
“ Moreover, to mountain climbing and simi- 
lar exercises [ owe my life. When the doc- 


with the sky above entirely invisible. Climb- tors gave me up mountain climbing saved 
jing on over the rocks and fallen trees, [ me, and if I bad been killed on this occasion 
finally emerged at the top of the island. In‘there would still have been a quarter of a 


‘the midst of all this devastation, which had century of credit due to this kind of exercise. 


— which the enemy leads into. But/|destroyed thousands of lofty trees, there 
Truth remains the same still, and we do trust'stood unharmed a tree protected by this ac- 
and believe that there will be a reviving in|cumulation. On each side the mountain it- 
God’s time and way. Yes, we do verily be-|self had gone down, leaving this dead tree, 
lieve that it is God’s design to preserve a|which I could push over, and did push over 
remnant that will stand faithful to Him. with my arm, entirely safe. Thus we see 

Your friend and brother, C. W. 





demics in which hundreds and thousands 
A Mountain Adventure. have died, and escape from shipwrecks and 
During the pst summer the heavy rains|other casualties where many stronger than 
caused some alarming land-slips in the moun-| they are lost. 
tain regions of New Hampshire. About the} I was now within fifty yards of the sum- 
last of the Eighth month J. M. Buckley, the|mit. Up to this time I had not allowed my- 
editor of the Christian Advocate, visited the|self to be in any place where, if I bad slipped, 
scene of some of these on the upper waters|I would have fallen very far without having 
of the Merrimac. Following up the Mad|a reasonable probability of being stopped. 
River, one of its tributaries, the party as-| But in order to reach the top, at this point it 
cended its east branch, which rises among| was necessary to crawl upon my hands and 
mountains over 4000 feet in height. After|knees a distance of about one hundred feet. 
passing Cascade Brook, which falls a thou-|I saw no difficulty in doing so, and waited a 
sand feet in perpendicular beight in the few minutes to gather strength for the effort. 


aged persons sometimes surviving in epi-| 


Besides, madam, permit me to say that acci- 
dents can happen, without climbing ava- 
lanches; just as unforeseen as that. A re- 
spectable woman, who was always afraid 
that something was going to happen, and 
never wished her grandchildren to go near the 
|water until they had learned how to swim, 
(sat knitting one day, and dropped her knit- 
ting-needle. It stuck up between two cracks 
lin the floor. As she stooped to pick it up, 
having done so many a time in perfect safety, 
ber chair tipped, the needle, as she fell from 
the chair, penetrated ber eye-ball, reached 
the brain, and put an end to her life. There 
would be just as much logic in your saying 
that she ought not have been knitting as in 
saying that I ought not to have gone up to 
see that slide. In each case it was a kind of 
danger wholly unforeseen. If it had been 
granite, as I supposed and had every reason 
to think, it would bave been as safe for me 
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to attempt to crawl over it as to walk into| been previously attended to in the time of 


eburch. 

“Making my way down through the 
woods, I rejoined the party after an absence 
of three hours, and made two hours and a 
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comparative health. Then, as if free from 
earthly care, he said, “ There is nothing left 
now ; I would like, if it please the Lord, to 
lay my head upon the pillow.” Thencefor- 


Selected, 
LABOR. 
Strong sister of Content, broad-browed with peace, 
Sleep cometh ere thy rustling footsteps cease. 
Thy kindly touch hath often seemed severe ; 
Beneath straight brows thy eyes look stern and clear; 


half additional walk back to the place where|ward he continued in much bodily suffering} But that touch leads us on, with guidings sure, 


we were to lodge for the night. I supposed 
that no serious damage had been done by 
the shock and the struggle through which I 
had passed. But in this I was grievously de- 
ceived. That night I was attacked most vio- 
lently by a disorder, the direct result of these 
two things—the shock and the strain—which 
I will not particularly describe, except to say 
that for six days I fought for a longer term 
of existence upon the earth. 

“The physician stated that, as my consti- 
tution was not ‘rum-soaked, tobacco-poi- 
soned or tea-and-coffee saturated,’ he would 
bring me out as good as new; which appears, 
through the mercy of God, to be quite nearly 
realized.” 


a 


From “ The British Friend.” 
Endre Dahl. 


Endre Dabl was born at Stavanger, Nor- 
way, on the 18th of 9th mo., 1816. About 
the year 1840 he was received into member- 
ship by the little company of Friends in that 
place, he being at that time in the 24th year 
of his age. Shortly after this he was united 
in marriage to Maria Endberg, who, not long 
before, had been also received into member- 
ship by Stavanger Two Months’ Meeting. 

Their marriage was adjudged to be con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical Lutheran law, and 
“they were sentenced to be sent to prison 
for ten days, and to be kept during that time 
on bread and water; the marriage, also, was 
to be annulled.” They were prepared to suf-| 
fer, and Endre Dahl took no steps whatever to 
procure a reversal; but it came to pass that, 
after having been moved from court to court, 
it was presented for decision, and was finally 
cancelled by the then reigning monarch, Os- 
ear the First. 

In the year 1845, Endre Dabl’s voice was 
first heard in public ministry, which proved 
greatly to the comfort of his friends; soon 
after which be commenced his bighly-valued 
pastoral visits to the little companies of scat- 
tered Friends in the south of Norway, in 
which service he was more or less engaged 
to the end of his days. He had been long in 
feeble health, and liable to much internal suf-| 
fering. For a time it was witb great diffi- 
culty be was able to attend meetings, but for} 
more than twelve months prior to his decease 
his health had somewhat improved. His last 
visit of Christian love was paid very recent- 
ly; be returned from Erfjord only two days 
prior to bis final illness setting in. On First- 





day, the 6th of 9th month, he was twice at 
meeting, on both of which occasions he was 
silent. This, however, was not uncommon. 
When at home bis voice was rarely beard in 
mecting, but he took an active and important 
part inthe discipline of the Society, and as 
correspondent with the Continental Commit- 
tee of London Yearly Meeting. 

On returning home after meeting alarming 
symptoms speedily set in. On being carried 
up stairs, unable to sit or lie down, he stood 
on his feet nearly the whole of the night. 
The doctor prescribed for him, but only with 
partial relief. 

He gave afew verbal directions concerning 
his outward affairs, which, in the main, bad 


day by day, partially sitting up, but chiefly 
standing, till the midnight of Fourth-day, 
the 10th of 9th month. The end was then 
approaching. About ten minutes before the 
close, being quite conscious, he remarked, 
‘None can do any more for me.” This was 
followed by the petition, “ Lord, may it please 
thee to come and take Thy ‘child; come 
quickly, if it please Thee.” The prayer was 
heard and answered. Being then seated he 


reclined his head, and in a few minutes gently 
passed away, to be, it is consolingly and 
thankfully believed, for ever with the Lord, 
whose service on earth be had so long loved. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
WILD ROSES IN AUTUMN. 


A bunch of wild roses, this morning, was brought me, 
Fresh from the meadow-land, blooming and bright, 

O, long be remembered the lesson they taught me, 
Crowning the year with their fragrance and light. 


Braving the frost that has blasted the valley, 
Undaunted by winds that are blighting and chill, 
Alluring the sunbeams of autumn to dally 
’Mid blossoms that speak of the summer-time still. 


And deeper the blush that their petals are wearing, 
And richer the green with its edging of bronze, 
Than ever by wayside the hedges were bearing 
In air that to sultrier season belongs. 


Thus, when the cold frost of adversity holdeth 

In crystallized clasping our brightest of hopes, 
When bitter the grief that the sad heart enfoldeth, 

As through the dark night-time of sorrow it gropes, 


Oh ! then may the holier instincts awaken, 
And open their buds in the fullest of bloom, 
And graces and virtues by ruder wings shaken, 
Spread only the wider their breath of perfume. 


And rare be the tint to the spirit-flower given, 
Far brighter than days of prosperity show, 

A radiance caught from the glory of heaven, 
To lighten the path of the pilgrim below. 


Selected. 
THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in thy name we come 

To wait for thy inteaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thon, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 
My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice. 
While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 
Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thee and be still. 
—A. C. Howland. 





To where the narrow pathways are secure ; 
Beneath thy glance those visions fade away 
That have beset the morbid idler’s day ; 

And when at night thy presence is withdrawn 
Most soothing slumbers close our eyes till dawn, 


—Katharine Pyle, 


Chinese Massacre in Wyoming. 


[We find in The Independent the following 
clear and calm statement of this occurrence, 
evidently written by one who bad no especial 
sympathy with the Chinese, yet was shocked 
by the barbarities committed upon them. 

Recent accounts state that the Grand Ju 
at Rock Springs have ignored all the cases of 
those charged with participation in this un. 
provoked and bloody attack. This is a sad 
illustration of the prevalence of that spirit of 
hostility to an unoffending people, which pre. 
vents the due administration of justice; and 
it certainly involves those who participate in 
that spirit in a measure of the responsibility 
for the horrible crime committed. If the 
foreigners employed as miners bad not felt 
that they were supported by public senti- 
ment, they would not have dared to murder 
the persons and burn the dwellings of their 
competitors for labor. 

This exhibition of brutal violence is the 
natural result of that excessive prejudice and 
outcry against the Chinese, which has been 
so prevalent for some years past on the Pacifie 
Slope, and which has led to legislation at vari- 
ance with sound policy and national honor. 

Ep.] 

WHAT AN EYE WITNESS SAW. 

A resident of Rock Springs, Wyoming, has 
written us in an unimpassioned, simple style, 
the brief story of what he saw and knew of 
the fearful massacre of the Chinamen there. 
He says: 


When this coal camp is in full, complete work- 
ing trim, it numbers 1,600 souls. We have but ve 
few American people here. The majority, and itis 
a very large one, are foreigners of all classes. 

On Sept. 2d, 1885, near 10 A. M., the cry went 
forth that John Chinaman must go, and all neces 
sary preparations were made. The Chinamen were 
told to go, and at or near 2.30 P. M., as they were 
not going as fast as the men thought they ought 
the miners started for them 100 to 150 strong, a 
thoroughly armed. In a very short time the Chine 
men were leaving as fast as they could go. Strik 
ing for the hills east of town, away they went, shoe 
less, hatless, foodless, and with only the clothes they 
had on. Keep in mind the fact that in these hills 
there is no grass, no trees, no water, but one com 
tinual rise and fall of hills and mountains. If one 
does not know where the ranches are, death is his 
portion ; for only where there is abundance of water 
will you find a ranch of any worth. Soon the hills 
to the east were crowded with the Chinamen. 

While a great many shots were fired, I don’t 
think many of them were fired with intent to kill. 

The men feared that there might be some China- 
men in the houses, and if they were left standing 
the refugees might come back under cover of night. 
Therefore the buildings were fired. The Joss-house 
was the first to go; and, when the Chinamen saw 
that their god and his dwelling-place on earth were 
fired, they halted to a man, faced the conflagration, 
and watched it burn to the ground. Then, as if 
there was nothing to stay for, they started on, the 
night before them, and with the heavens for theit 
covering, the earth for their resting place, and ignor 
ance of the country for their compass; with nothing 
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to eat, drink, and almost nothing to protect them 
from the cold night. 

From five o’clock till midnight the flames of 
Chinatown here and at Mine Six, lit up the sur- 
punding hills. ; 

The men were stimulated and urged on by hatred 
of the Chinese; they were in no sense intoxicated 
yith liquors. 

The next morning one could not see a China-boy 
m the place, but his home was in ruins. Many of 
his dead brethren’s bodies were scattered around, 
and his household goods strewn along the path of 
bisexit. A more horrible sight one’s eyes could 
not behold. 

In this place we saw where four bodies had lain, 
side by side, and been burned almost to ashes. Just 
enough was left to tell that human forms were once 
there. It is well to remember that, when their 
buildings were fired, many of them were so stupid 
from opium-smoking that they could not flee. In 
another cellar we found bodies with only the head 
and trunk left, the rest being burned to ashes. 
There you would see one-half of the bodies buried | 


was burned to acrisp. These last had endeavored 
to escape the fire by digging a hole, and getting into | 
it. Over there we saw bodies being devoured by the | 
hogs; while here and there would be a man shot. | 
One of the most touching sights was that of a China- | 
man found in the Joss-house, in the attitude of wor- 
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born citizens have done, but for what those 
equally strangers with the Chinaman have 
done. The strangers come to us from the 
East and from the West. Both are equally 
our guests, equally entitled to our hospitality 
and protection. One of these classes is meeker, 
less self-assertive than the other. The meeker 
and the weaker is murdered by the stronger. 
From us Americans there is due a fierce in- 
dignation against those who have thus abused 
and shamed our hospitality.—/ndependent. 
Christianity is not an historical belief of 
the exterior acts the true Christ did in that 
bodily appearance, which is but historical 
Christianity ; for that was the least part of 
it, since Christianity is that which brings to 
God, which thousands that believe only the 
other will never arrive at; but a firm belief 
in Him that so appeared, lived, died, rose 


Scriptures of truth, and more especially as} 
He breaks in upon the soul by bis Divine 
discoveries, as the true light enlightening, 
every man; this I call Christianity, and that, 
man is a child of Light who obeys that 


ship. To his god, in his time of extreme need, he Light; a true Christian, who is Christ-like ; 
went, and both met the same fate. The air was a child of God and heir of the promise, who 
filled with a smell of burning flesh, and the ground js inwardly renewed and begot anew of the 





covered with débris. 

As soon as was practicable the bodies were in- 
terred. The town was usually quiet, the men not 
boisterous nor threatening. 

Since then the United States troops have been 
sent to protect the Chinamen. The Chinamen were 
sent back. A certain fraction of the miners were 
arrested, and are now being tried. A thorough in- 
vestigation was made by the Chinese Embassy, the 
United States Government, the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Coal Department. An opportunity 
was given all of the miners to go to work, save those 
arrested, which offer was rejected. The Coal De- 
partment offered free passes to all miners who wished 
to avail themselves of them. The pass would take 
them to either end of the road. But few of the 
miners took their pass. Every miner who was ar- 
rested and every miner who refused to go to work 
when it was offered, was considered discharged, and 
up to this time they have not been employed. The 
old miners must leave the Company houses. Chinese 
labor is largely employed, and all white miners, so 
far, are new men. To-day the Coal Department 
still refuses to employ the old miners; and, as a 
consequence, we have a great many men idle, and a 
great many families will soon be in want. 

You will ask some questions : 

1. Had the miners any just cause for such an 
outbreak ? 

They might have had just cause for driving out 
the Chinamen, but not for murder, burning build- 
ings, destroying property, and stealing. 

2. Who started and led in this affair? Wholly 
Joreigners. It is said “ that not an American was in 
the affray,” and I believe it. 

8. How does the town look on this thing? The 
majority of the town were glad to see the Chinamen 
go, and in the driving out of the Chinamen are in 
sympathy with it. As to the murder and violence, 
they greatly deplore it, are sorry for it, and will do 
all they can to punish those who did it. 

In the present condition of things we find the old 
miners not employed ; they are idling all day. The 
Chinese are busy at work. They are protected 
against any repetition of the past diabolical acts. | 
New men are fast taking the place of the old white 
men, 


| 


Such is the calm, unimpassioned story. We| 


can add nothing to it, except to express a 
certain modification of our self-reproach when 
we learn from such good authority that this 
was wholly the work of men not brought up 
under the influence of American civilization. 
Our shame is not for what our own native- 





‘incorruptible Seed and Word of God. 





For 
those that were Christians of old were such 
as came to know Christ no more after the 
flesh, but as the second Adam, the Lord from 
Heaven, the quickening Spirit, who said, “I 
am the resurrection and the life ;” really wit- 
nessing Him to be that in themselves, where- 
fore they believed, and, upon repentance, re- 
ceived remission of sins and eternal salvation. 
And I do affirm, that Christianity stands 
in the manifestation of a measure of that 
righteous power, wisdom, truth and life in 
the soul, which appeared so largely and glo- 
riously in that body at Jerusalem, to work 
repentance, then give remission, 80 renew, 
redeem, and finally save. And [those] who 
came to be made sensible of that heavenly 
treasure in their mortal bodies, and to im- 
prove it as good stewards, were possessors of 
true Christianity, and therefore right Chris- 
tians. The making holy life legal, and faith 
in the history of Christ’s outward manifesta- 
tions only, have been a deadly poison these 
latter ages have been affected with, to the 
destruction of Godly living.— William Penn. 
A 

“When the soul hears, believes and obeys 
[the living Word], then it is justified; then: 
its former sins are forgotten, and this is im-! 
puted to it unto righteousness. But when, 
the soul will not hear, will not believe, will 
not obey, this unbelief is jadged in bim, and| 
his sins retained, and not remitted. Now, is| 
not this a just and equal way of justification, | 
O ye sons of men? Is not your way un- 
equal? Shall a man continue in the unbelief 


i'much as the meat itself. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Pollen Tubes.—The commonly-accepted be- 
lief among botanists as to the method by 
which plants are fertilized, is that when a 
grain of the pollen reaches the top of the 
stigma of the plant a tube is formed, which 
penetrates to the germ of the seed, and en- 
ables it to mature. Some doubt having been 
cast on this belief by a microscopist, who ex- 
amined many flowers without detecting the 
pollen-tube, Strasburger has re-examined the 
subject. He found that tubes are formed, 
and that they penetrate the embryo of the 
seed. 

How Arctic Animals Subsist.—The reindeer 
and musk-oxen live the year around on the 
Arctic mosses, several varieties of which, 
edible and non-edible, cover no small ratio of 
that supposed destitute country, and espe- 


into the side of the bank, while the remaining half!and ascended, both as testified of in the|cially the low, flat valleys along the streams. 


Most of these Arctic streams, during the 
short time they are running in the summer, 
form a complex network of channels spread 
out over the wide, flat bottoms, often hun- 
dreds in number; and between these is a 
thick carpet of bright green moss growing 
luxuriantly, although the frozen ground and 
ice is not over a foot or two below the boggy 
surface. If very marshy, or amply supplied 
with water, a person crossing one of these 
wide stretches on foot will often sink up to 
bis knees in the marsh ; in fact, the solidly- 
frozen ground is the only thing to stop him; 
and no problem in our summer travels in the 
Arctic was greater than to cross these places 
without exhaustion, by finding the least dis- 
tance across them. Along the edges of these 
marshy flats the reindeer finds ample grazing 
in the summer off of this rich moss: and it 
must be nutritive, indeed, to put five or six 
solid inches of fat on their loins within a 
couple of months. There is nothing fatter 
in the world than a good fat reindeer late in 
August—not even a fat pig; and, | might 
add, there is nothing poorer than one in the 
early Arctic spring, about June. I bave seen 
an Eskimo hunter strip from the back of a 
full-grown reindeer buck, just over the loins, 
a strip of fat two feet long, half as wide, and 
five or six inches thick in the deepest part, 
and which must have weighed fully twenty 
pounds. The Eskimos call this toodnoo; and 
during the intense cold of winter it is eaten as 
During the winter 
months they have two methods of getting 
their food—one from the bill-tops and bigh 
ridges, laid bare by the heavy winds clearing 
the snow from them, and leaving exposed a 
stunted kind of rock-moss; the other is by 
digging through the deep snow after the 
better variety.— Lieut. F. Schwatka, in The 
Independent. 

Electrical Furnaces.—One of the papers 
read at. the American Association of Science, 


and rebellion against Christ, against the|at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was on the reduc- 


light, against the faith, and yet be justified 
by Christ, by the light, by the faith? This 
cannot be; God’s way of imputation will 
stand; but man’s invented way of imputa- 
tion, which sprung up in the apostasy, will 
not stand. If we walk in the light, as He is 
in the light, the blood cleanseth; but not 
otherwise. If we walk after the Spirit, and 
not after the flesh, there is no condemnation ; 
and not otherwise. God justifieth bis 


Son, and man only so far as he is found in 
his Son.”—J. Penington. 


tion of the oxides of boron, silicon, aluminum 
and other metals by carbon in the electrical 
furnace. This is a new process of obtaining 
these valuable metals from the common sands 
and clays and other earths of which they form 
so large a portion. The costliness of the 
metals has been due to the difficulty of sepa- 
rating them from the common compounds. 
The electrical furnace is an apparatus where- 
in the electrical current is made to fuse the 
oxide to be reduced, in the presence of car- 
bon, which is added to obstruct the passage 
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of the current, and thus generate intense 
heat, and of copper with which the nascent 
metal forms an alloy. By this means, alu- 
minum, silicon, boron, manganese, magne- 
sium, sodium and potassium are reduced with 
ease. Aluminum has hitherto been worth 
fifteen dollars a pound. It can now be pro- 


dents. The similarity in their personal ap- 
pearance renders it difficult to identify them 
by description. It has been proposed to add 
to the record of the certificates now given to 
a Chinese going abroad, and which must be 
presented on his return, an impression of the 
markings upon the ball of the thumb, ob- 


duced in alloy with copper or other metals|tained by pressing the ball lightly upon an 
at five dollars per pound for the amount of|inked pad, and then on prepared paper. If 


aluminum present; and the pure aluminum 
can be separated out by a further process if 
desired. Metallic silicon has heretofore been 
worth four thousand dollars per pound, and 
may be produced in these alloys at a similar 
small cost. The aluminum bronzes, as tke 
copper alloys are called, are of great value, 
because of their great lightness, toughness 
and beauty, retaining color without tarnish- 
ing- readily, and taking high polish. The 
tensile strength of the ten per cent. alloy is 
one hundred and ten thousand pounds to the| 
inch, sometimes more, surpassing all other 
metals.— The Independent. 

Natural Drainage.—The authorities of Al- 
bany, Georgia, have efficiently drained a 
troublesome pond by boring a well-hole 
through the ground to a deep subterranean 
stream. An outlet for the sewage of a large 
Western university has been found in one 
of the numerous “sink-holes,” with which 
the cavernous limestone of the country is 


marked, where a similar underground stream 

‘arries the stuff to parts unknown. Such ex- close about its body, is quite concealed: 
pedients are good, provided the subterranean} This bird has the babit of making a large 
stream used for the sewer-outlet is not a,circus, some ten to twelve feet in diameter, 
source of supply for some well. jin the forest, which it clears of every leaf and 

Power of a Wave.—The two scientists ap- twig and branch. On the margin of this cir- 
pointed by the French Government to ob- cus there is invariably a projecting branch, 
serve the effect of the Krakatoa eruption, or high-arched root, at a few feet elevation 
report some marvellous exhibitions of the above the ground, on which the female bird 
power of the earthquake wave. In Bantam \takes its place, while in the ring the male— 
Bay it had broken off a reef of rock 80 feet the male birds alone possess great decoration 
high and completely buried it beneath the!—shows off all its magnificence for the grati- 
sea. On the shore of Lampong Bay, nearly |fication and pleasure of his consort. It is a 
two miles inland, and in the midst of a dense strange fact, that when the male bird has 
forest, lay a native fishing-vessel of consider- been trapped, the female invariably returns 
able size, while not a mile distant lay a large|to the same circus with a new mate, even if 
English iron steamer, which the wave left|two or three times in succession her lord 
spanning a stream, and which the natives should be caught. The female bird is rarely 
used as a bridge. The town of Telok-Beto-|caught, owing to her flying to her roost 
eng was utterly destroyed and its site turned | when approaching the circus, while the great- 
into a marsh, while the forests along the|winged males walk into the ring, which the 
coast were mowed down as if with a scythe | native skilfully barricades all round except in 
for the distance of four hundred yards or|the one spot where be sets his snare.—A 
more inland. | Naturalist’s Wanderings. 

Toughened Glass.—Frederick Siemens has| Astronomical Notes.— The “November” 
discovered, and to some extent applied in| meteors, coming about the 13th, and adjacent 
manufacture, a method of toughening glass nights, are worthy of attention. Some indi- 
which he claims to produce an article as su-jcations point to the fact that they may be 


this were done, and a Chinaman should apply 
for admission to this country, the inspector 
could compare bis thumb marks with those 
upon the record. It is said the markings on 
the balls of the thumb are so wonderfully 
characteristic that no two persons bave them 
alike. 

Argus Pheasants of Sumatra.—This is one 
of the most lovely of the feathered tribes. It 
belongs to the same natural family as the 
peacock of Java, a bird which, seen in its 
native wildness, is unsurpassed for brilliancy 
of color and decorative appendages, but its 
ornamentation is too gaudy for long contem- | 
plation; while in the case of the Argus Phea-! 
sant, one may admire feather by feather, and | 
daily see new beauties. The closer they are 
‘examined the greater is seen to be the ex- 
treme chasteness of their markings, and their 
‘rich, varied and harmonious coloring. When 
‘alarmed, the Argus escapes by running 
through the tbick underscrub, where the 
\brillianey of its plumage, by being gathered 


| 








perior to ordinary glass as tempered steel is! more plentiful this year than recently. They, 


‘move around the sun in a ring, which the 
the article after it has been shaped in the or-;earth’s orbit intersects, and consequently 
dinary way and expose it to a radiated heat,|which the earth pierces annually. If it cuts 
until it is soft and pliable, when it is placed |the ring in a rich neighborhood meteors are 
between properly-shaped cold metal surfaces |plenty, and vice versa. Each meteor and 
and cooled very suddenly. He claims that|group of meteors requires about thirty-three 
this makes an article at least eight times as/and a quarter years to go around the sun, so 
strong as ordinary glass, and so hard that a|the extensive group, which visited us in 1866, 
diamond will not seratch it. Great care must|may again be expected in 1899. Thirty-three 
be taken in the manufacture, as any unequal|years ago they were reported as rather more 
heating or cooling, or great inequalities in|brilliant than usual, and the same may be ex- 
thickness, will cause it to crack.— The Ame-|pected this year. Last year they were con- 
rican. spicuously absent. They radiate from the 
Identifying Chinese by their Thumbs.—It is|constellation Leo, and should be looked for 
said that Chinese immigrants have largely |the latter part of the night, both because Leo 
endeavored to avoid the operation of the law |is then well above the horizon and also to take 
restricting their entrance into this country advantage of the absence of moonlight. 
by representing themselves as prior resi-! Another meteor shower of more interest 


to iron. The process is substantially to take 




















than brilliancy may be looked for about the 
25th. A few years ago a comet revolved 
about the sun in a period of about six years, 
It split in two and then disappeared, but 
every six years a shower of meteors came 
moving in the orbit of the comet. It looks 
as if the comet had been shattered into me- 
teors. But, in 1879, when last due, the me- 
teors did not come with their wonted fre. 
quency. It is surmised that they have been 
switched off the track by the attraction of a 
planet. Should they not appear the present 
year the idea will receive additional strength, 
They will radiate from Andromeda, and can 
best be seen in the early part of the night— 
I. S., in Ledger. 





Items. 


—The Growing Anti-war Sentiment.—So great and 
so complicated have become the industrial interests 
and the commercial relations of the great states of 
the world, so powerfully has “modern progress” 
advanced, especially by the telegraph, steam loco- 
motive, steam navigation, &c.; so liberalizing, 
has become the influence of popular education a 
modern scientific thought ; it in fine, so promis. 
ing are the prospects of modern civilization in gen- 
eral, that thoughtful men everywhere have begun to 
deprecate war as a sort of practical solecism in our 
times—a traditional barbarism wrongly retained 
from the “age of chivalry,” in our new age of in- 
dustrial progress. The statesmen and demagogues, 
with whom ambition and military glory are natur- 
ally enough likewise traditional, have not yet, in- 
deed, appreciated the force of this undercurrent of 
modern thought; and the military provisions of the 
leading European powers are at this moment simply 
monstrous; but, to the general mind, these very 
provisions are a mighty logic on the question, and 
nothing, perhaps, is more effectively converting 
public opinion against war than the actual and in- 
tolerable military policy of these States—the in- 
credible waste of money; the oppressive military 
service of young men in barracks through their best 
years ; the habitual anticipation of war, and the fre- 
quent suspense, or weakening of confidence in the 
business world. Thoughtful men feel that all this 
is paying too dearly for military ambition, and the 
old fiction of military ‘‘ glory.” We have, in fine, 
entered a new era, and must abandon such old sen- 
timentalism.—A. Stevens. 


—Insincerity.—L. W. Bacon, in an article in The 
Independent, calls attention to the species of equivo- 
cation extensively practised in the Church of Eng- 
land and elsewhere, by clergyman who will profess 
adherence to a prescribed creed of doctrines which 
are really not in accordance with their own senti- 
ments. They satisfy their consciences by the plea, 
that they are governed by the intention of the parties 
prescribing the formula, and not by the meaning of 
the formula itself. The Thirty-nine Articles which 
every clergyman of the Church of England must 
subscribe to, are conceded to be decidedly Calvan- 
istic in their statements of doctrine, yet these doc 
trines are rejected by many who sign the Articles. 

L. W. Bacon states that in the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States there is a tendency at this time 
to relax the strict and sincere enforcement of its 
own laws, “and many an earnest man is tempted, 
|by no mean considerations, to tamper with the ab- 
|solute sincerity of his intellectual convictions, that 
he may pass these inflexible barriers, and enter on 
ja career of usefulness in the ministry.” He ad 
|that he has no sympathy “with those who woul 
get over the difficulties of an inconvenient law bya 
loose administration of it; by using solemn words in 
|ambiguous senses.” 


Russia is that of the Greek Church. Dissenters 
from this are exposed to some hardships which the 
Czar, two years ago, promised to ameliorate. A 
Council has been recently held by them at Moscow, 
but it proved a stormy session, owing to the discus 
sion between that part of them which recogniz 
marriage, and those who favor celibacy, or at least 
refuse to marry. 































—Russian Dissenters.—The established religion of 
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established church, about two centuries ago, they 
had very few priests of their own, and so had to get 
along without the priests, whose assistance they 
gould not ask to marry them, and therefore favored 
glibacy. The effort of some of their members to 


How the doctrine of the “inner light in 
all” can be called a “ phase of universalism,” 
we do not see, unless A. M. Purdy applies the 
term “universalism” to such Scripture asser- 
form this pernicious tenet has led to internal dis- tions - that of the apostle, “The grace of 
tes. At the Council the anti-marriage party God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
dthe preponderance and expelled the leaders of}unto all men;” or to those other passages 
the other faction. Among the resolutions afterwards|which assert the universality of the love of 
sdopted was one which says, “ Married parties must/ God, and that His offers of redemption are ex- 
sot be admitted to the confession unless they have/tended to all who will accept them and sub- 
wen duly divorced.” Along with this absurd re-| mit to the heart-changing operations of his 
gation were others, condemning worldly amuse- Spiri 5 
nents, &c., and the use of sugar, candies, cakes and pirit. ; 
The experience of more than 200 years has 


french bread in Lent. | é 
— Bishop Taylor’s African Mission. — William shown that the doctrine rejected by A. M. 
Purdy may be held without running “into 


Taylor, the Methodist missionary who went out to bic \ - 
Africa with a company of men and women who had|ranterism and spiritualism.” Indeed, it is a 
remarkable fact, that the “fast” movement 


joined him in his effort to establish self-supporting 

missions in that country, writes under date of Sixth|in the Society of Friends, which rejects this 

month 19th, that he had procured a 2000 acre tract doctrine, has developed a degree of excite- 
ment in some meetings bordering on ranter- 


of land as afirst inland station at Nhangepepe, about 
ism; from which these Friends bave been 


300 miles from St. Paul de Loanda. One of the 

members of the Society of Friends who went out : Aes : 
preserved who adhere to its original prin- 
ciples. 


with him, has returned to this country, and has been 
Equally untrue is the charge, that the doc- 


endeavoring to raise funds for the support of a mis- 

sion to be under his charge in Africa, and to organ- 
trine of the Light of Christ, which William 
Penn terms “ God’s gift for man’s salvation,” 


ize an Association among Friends which shall sup- 
ply its wants. 
— Japanese Congregation in San Francisco.— A| makes man his own Saviour. Without Christ 
we can do nothing that will promote our 
spiritual welfare; yet it is needful that we 


Japanese church has recently been organized in San 

Francisco, and been received into fellowship by the 
submit to his work within us and co-operate 
jtherewith. Our Saviour himself declared 







































Is it not a strange circumstance, that in 
these days, professed members of the Society 
of Friends should bring forward the same}! 
charges against its doctrines, which were 
brought by its adversaries in its first rise; 








Presbytery of that city. 
—Superstition— A Spanish paper says: ‘“ Yester- 
day and the day before more than five hundred per- - 
sons took the train for El Pnig, for the purpose of that he that obeyed bis commands was the 
securing oil from the lamp which there burns before; Wise man whose house was founded on a 
the image of the Holy Virgin. These superstitious| rock ; and that, he that “ doeth the will of my 
and fanatical people think that this oil is a reliable, Father,” is the one that shall enter the king- 
remedy against cholera. In the meanwhile, the! gom of Heaven 
sacristan of that church and the railroad company ; 
are making a good deal of money.” 

The Rivista Cristiana, of a few days later, has the; 
following announcement: 

“Died, at El Pnig, of very violent cholera, the 
sacristan who had been accustomed to sell the 
famous oil as a miraculous cure of the cholera.” 













and which called forth the earnest efforts of 





a 


One genuinely devoted to God has little 
difficulty in settling most questions, whereas 
a half-way Christian is always in trouble. 
“If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” 







‘and to defend the truth ? 
In The Western Friend we find a review of 







ing is extracted : “ The sound Quaker view of 
the atonement is a view that accepts both the 
outward work of Christ and His inward work, 
as necessary to personal redemption. The 
Fast-Quaker theory is by faith in the outward 
to get pardoned by ‘imputative rigbteous- 
ness,’ without this inward work. Such sal- 
vation is not salvation at all.” 
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The Christian Worker, of Ninth mo. 17th,| 
publishes a letter from A. M. Purdy, of New 
York, who had recently visited North Caro- 
lina, which says, that in some parts of that) In his Epistle to the Romans, the Apostle 
State, “I found that insidious phase of uni- Paul very clearly sets forth the true ground 












some and taught by others.” A. M. Purdy!says: “The wrath of God is revealed from 
adds, “I consider it the most dangerous heresy| heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 







Christians holding to it, will soon run off into! righteousness; because that which may be 
ranterism, spiritualism, &c. It entirely does! known of God is manifest in them; 
away with the atonement, and makes man, hath showed it untothem.” His Divine Lord 
with his imaginations, his own Saviour.” and Master, Christ Jesus, had before expressed 

It it very apparent from the above extract,|the same doctrine, when He told Nicodemus, 
that its writer does not hold the doctrines’ “This is the condemnation, that light is come 
professed by the founders of our Society, who) into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
fully and unbesitatingly declared their belief, than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
that the Light of Christ—the illuminating! In pursuing the same subject, the apostle 
and regenerating power of His Spirit—visits fyrther states that such are without excuse, 
all men in order to their salvation. Indeed| «because that when they knew God, they glori- 
this was the main bent of their writings, and fied Him not as God, neither were thankful ;” 
of their ministry, in which they labored to and adds that “as they did not like to retain 
turn the attention of all to the witness for, God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
God in their own consciences. ltoa reprobate mind.” 






















George Fox, Robt. Barclay, Wm. Penn, Geo. | 
Whitehead and others to expose their error| 


versalism, the ‘inner light,’ in all, was held by' of the condemnation of the wicked, when he| 


that can be held, and any body of so-called) cousness of men, who hold the truth in un-| 
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These passages strongly confirm the great 
truth ever held by the Society of Friends, 
that Christ Jesus doth enlighten every man 
who comes into the world with a measure of 
his divine and saving light, and that this, if 
obeyed and followed, will lead to salvation. 


The following extract from The Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), is commended to the 
consideration of those who look with satisfac- 
tion on the practice of inducing large num- 
bers of persons to “ bear testimony,” or make 
remarks in a meeting for worship. 

“If it were possible to induce one hundred 
and fifty, or even one hundred, members to 
speak or pray in one hour, it would be of 
doubtful edification. A rush of testimonies 
of ten words each, or less, might have some 
interest as a study of religious epigrams ; but 
it is a question whether many of such may 
not be found wanting in the essential element 
of truthfulness. A phrase comes to mind from 
Scripture, or from the hymn book, or from 
some camp-meeting hymn or experience, and 
in the excitement of the moment, without 
proper deliberation, and without a clear ap- 
preciation of the responsibility of the act, 
they yield to an impulse to rise and repeat it. 
Such phrases are: ‘The past is all under the 
blood ; ‘I love the Lord with all my heart ;’ 
‘I am following the Lord fully; ‘1 am fully 
saved ;’ ‘My feet are on the Rock; ‘The 


|Lord is my Shepherd ;’ ‘I am clinging to the 


Cross,’ &c., &e.” 


Levi Bowles, North Branch, Jewell county, 
Kansas, bas been appointed an Agent for 
“The Friend.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement for 
Tenth month shows a reduction of $13,276,774. The 
reduction for the first four months of the present fiscal 


| year, has been $37,576,581, or nearly $5,000,000 greater 


\than the reduction for the corresponding period of the 


A. M. Purdy’s letter, from which the follow. | #8 Gaenl yout. 


|. The total value of our imports of merchandise dur- 
jing the twelve months which ended on Ninth mo. 30th 
jlast, was $570,551,260, against $658,110,065 during the 
|preceding twelve months. The total value of our ex- 
|ports during the twelve months which ended on Ninth 
|mo. 30th last, was $715.898,671, against $735,777,000 
during the twelve months preceding. 

The total number of immigrants who arrived during 
the nine months which ended on Ninth mo. 30th last, 
was 268,836, against 336,449 during the corresponding 
period last year. 

Director Kimball estimates the amount of gold and 
silver coin in the country on Seventh mo. Ist, 1885, at 
$820,000,000, of which $542,000,000 consisted of gold 
land $278,000,000 of silver. The Director estimates the 
production of the world to have been during the calen- 

dar year: Gold, $95,000,000, and silver circulated in 
most cases at its coining value, $115,000,000. So far 
as advices have been received, coinage was executed in 
leighteen countries of the world, amounting in round 
numbers to $100,000,000 in gold and $90,000,000 in 





for God |Silver. As heretofore, the United States has been the 


largest coiner of both metals. The coinage of gold in 
Australia was only $1,800,000 less than the United 
States, and that of Russia was within $4,000,000 of it. 
Germany coined nearly $14,000,000 and Great Britain 
over $11,000,000. In the coinage of silver Mexico was 
but little behind the United States, having coined $25,- 
000,000 to our $28,000,000. The silver coinage of 
India was only $13,800,000—a large decline from the 
coinage of that couniry of recent years. 

A municipal census of Kansas City, Missouri, just 
completed, shows the city’s population, exclusive of the 
suburbs, to be 105,042. This indicates a gain of about 
50 per cent. since 1880. The proportion between the 
sexes is 65,000 males to 39,000 females. 

The trial of the notorious Ferdinand Ward, in New 
York, ended on the morning of the 29th ult., the jury, 
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: ; ; | 
at a quarter before one o’clock, rendered a verdict of|ant letter on church disestablishment. He taunts the’ 
The prisoner has been| Tories with thrusting the question forward as a politi- 


larceny in the first degree. 
sentenced to 10 years imprisonment at hard labor. 


Oregon trout are to be procured for the purpose of|dim, distant future; that the public mind is not pre- 


stocking the streams of New York State. 

The crop of raisins grown in California has increased 
from 1000 boxes, nineteen years ago, to 400,000 the 
present season. 

The new water works at Moberly, Missouri, were on 
the 27th ult. formally accepted from the contractor by 
the Mayor and City Council. The works, which cost 
$125,000, include an artificial lake with a capacity of 
110,000,000 gallons, and are said to ensure a supply for 
all purposes to a city of 400,000 inhabitants. 

A vein of precious ore, assaying $200 per ton in gold 
and $150 in silver, is reported to have been discovered 
near Atlanta, Texas. 

The apple crop in Kansas, this season, must be very 
large, if the news from there that the finest are selling 
for forty cents a bushel is correct. 

A large manufactory for making apple jelly for ex- 
port to Germany has been built in Albany, About 250 
barrels of apples will be consumed daily, it is stated. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 327, 
which was 17 more than during the previous week, and 
7 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number, 177 were males, and 150 
females: 44 died of consumption ; 25 of heart diseases ; 
18 of croup; 16 of pneumonia; 14 of old age; 14 of 
diphtheria; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 10 of apoplexy and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 113}; 4’s, 124; 3’s, 103} 
a 1044; currency 6’s, 128 a 137. 

Cotton was in limited request at 10 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was quiet but steady at $15 a $15.50 per ton for 
winter bran. . 

Petroleum was dull at 8% cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—In the flour market nothing new 
to present. Business was slow, but prices ruled firm 
for winters, which were scarce. Springs were weak. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $4.25 ; 250 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.75; 125 barrels do. straight, 
at $5.25; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5.50 a $5.65; 
125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.62} ; 125 barrels do. 
straight, at $5, and 375 barrels do., patent, at $5.50 a 
$5.65. Rye-flour was strong at $3.60 a $3.65 per barrel. 
Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm, at $2.25 a $2.35 
per 100 Ibs. 

Grain.—Wheat options were dull, and 3c. lower, 
closing weak, with No. 2 red as follows: 10th mo., 91 
cts. bid and 914 cts. asked; 11th mo., 91 ects. bid and 
91} cts. asked ; 12th mo., 93} cts. bid and 93} cts. asked; 
Ist mo., 95} cts. bid and 95§ cts. asked. Rye was nomi- 
nal at 65 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn 
options were quiet, but firm. No.2 mixed closed as 
follows: 10th mo., 49} cts. bid and 50 ets. asked; 11th 
mo., 49} cts. bid and 493 cts. asked; 12th mo., 46} cts. 
bid and 464 cts. asked; Ist mo., 45} cts. bid and 45} 
cts. asked. Spot lots run in limited request at former 
rates. Oats options were steady but without activity. 
No. 2 white closed as follows: 10th mo., bid nominal, 35 
and 353 cts. asked; 11th mo., 35 cts. bid and 35} cts. 
asked; 12th mo. 35 ets. bid and 35} cts. asked; Ist 
mo., 354 cts. bid, and 36 cts. asked. Spot lots were 
dull, and No, 2 whites were irregular and lower. 

Beef cattle were in fair request, and prices closed 
firm. Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 
3} a 4 cts. ; common, 2 a 3 cts. 

Fat cows were hard to sell, even at 2a 3} cts. Milch 
cows were in fair request at $30 a $60. Milch calves 
were in fair request at 5 a 7 cts. 

Sheep were dull, and prices closed low, although 
extra good wethers would bring 4} cts.; extra, 3} a 4 
cts. ; good, 3 a 3} cts.; medium, 24 a 2} cts. ; common, 
14 a 2} cts. Lambs were in poor request, although ex- 
treme extra would bring 6 cis. Quoted at 2} a 6 cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand, at a decline of $c. Quoted 
western, 5 a 58 cts. 


The receipts for the week were: beeves, 3100; sheep, | advances from merchants, who usually supply them, to 


12,500 ; hogs, 8100. 

ForEeIiGN.—Lord Hartington, in an address delivered 
on the 29th ultimo, favored an inquiry into the sub- 
jects of taxation and education. He also says expli- 
citly that he is prepared to grant local self-government 
to Ireland. He favors a revision of the order of Par- 
liamentary procedure. 

The Daily News, referring to Lord Hartington’s ad- 


dress, says it conveys in a few words what Chamber- | 


lain expressed with more amplitude. The difference 

existing is one of method and degree, not of principle. 

There is no hindrance to both being in a Cabinet. 
William E. Gladstone has written a highly import- 


| 





ja cargo of furs valued at $1,000,000. 
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cal dodge. He repeats that the project belongs to the 
pared for the scheme. In conclusion he says: “The 
subject is for others, and not for me to deal with.” 
Charles Spurgeon has written a letter for publica- 
tion, in which he refutes a statement of the orators 
who speak in defence of the Established Church im-| 
puted to him, and says that, while he wishes the 
Church well, and that it will make the best argument’ 
it can, he considers the Union of Church and State un-' 
scriptural, fraught with countless evils, and an injus- 
tice toward dissenters, and, therefore, it ought to be 
discontinued. In conclusion he says: “I am not dis- 
posed to handle the question with bitterness, and can- 





not regret the impending change.” 

Despatches from Constantinople, received 10th mo. 
31st, state very positively that Prime Minister Salis- 
bury has explicitly instructed the English representa- 
tive at the conference to insist for England upon the 
continuance of the union of Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
under Prince Alexander. The despatches also state 
that the French delegate has received identical in- 
structions from his Government with those sent to the 
English delegate on all the main points of the contro-. 
versy, and also that Russia has ordered her delegate to 
oppose the Bulgarian union and to insist upon the de- 
position of Prince Alexander. | 

It is reported that the principal grievance of Servia 
is that she has expended her resources on railways 
which are useless until Bulgaria builds her lines of 
railway. | 

On the 29th ultimo an Italian, named Mattei, fired! 
a pistol at the carriage of De Freycinet, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the French Cabinet, as he was tak-! 
ing a drive. The shot was harmless. The man who! 
fired the shot is believed to be insane, and states that 
he did not intend to kill the Minister, but to call pub- 
lic attention to an alleged private grievance which the 
Department of Justice had ignored. 

De Freycinet has advised the Burmese Government) 
to avoid a quarrel with England. He refuses to take) 
any further action in the matter beyond trying to con- 
vince Lord Salisbury that France does not seek to es- 
tablish a protectorate over Burmah or to obtain any! 
advantage except a commercial treaty with that 
country. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 
27th ult., Deprez reported that an experiment for the! 
transmission of electrical power over a distance of 58 
kilometres, between Creil and Lavillette, was a com- 
plete suecess. A 40-horse power current out of 80 
had been conducted over the line without the current 
heating the wire or the dynamo machine. Baron} 
Rothschild paid the cost of the experiment. 

Pasteur furnished proof of his theory that inocula- 
tion was easily practicable and had cured hydro- 
phobia. 

Vulpian gave additional proof confirming the asser- 
tions of Pasteur. 

The German’ War Department is engaged in the 
work of improving the military establishment, and is 
making arrangements to furnish the army with the 
latest improved rifles. It has also ordered an in- 
creased supply of forage and rations, which, with other 
changes, will render necessary an extra expenditure of 
30,000,000 marks. 

The Berlin Posfs correspondent at Rome states, on 
the best authority, that the Pope has decided entirely 
in favor of Spain in the Carolines question. 

A despatch from St. Johns, N. B., reports that pro- 
bably 300 lives were lost in the recent hurricane on the 
coast of Labrador. Among the victims were several 
women, who were drowned or died from exposure. A 
list of over fifty vessels which were totally wrecked is 
given. ‘There is much distress on the coast of Labrador 
in consequence of the failure of the fisheries. At Es- 
quimaux Point, out of 150 families only 20 have sup- 
plies for the winter. Thirty more hope to get sufficient 





enable them to pull through the season. The remain- 


jing 100 have nothing whatever, and supplies must be 


sent to them or they must be taken off the coast. 

News has been received at Ottawa of the total wreck 
of the Hudson Biy Company’s vessel Princess Royal, 
at Moose Factory, in Hudson Bay. She had on board 
The crew were 
saved. 

Respecting the small-pox in Montreal, a despatch 
received last week states: “There are at present 1087 
houses on the books of the Isolation Committee to be 
attended to. The heads of the Isolation Department 
say there is urgent necessity for hospital accommoda- 


tions for 1500 patients immediately. The chairman o 
the Civic Finance Committee says that befure spring 
the city will be more than $500,000 in debt oa account 
of the small-pox epidemic. It is said that on one 
street in St. Cunegonde there is a case of small-pox for 


|every house on the street.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, 
£2 10s., vol. 59, 5 copies, and for Alice Alexander, 
Joshua Ashby, John Ashworth, John Bellows, Richard 
B. Brockbank, John Bottomley, Samuel Bottomley, 
Henry Bell, David Burton, Robert H. Clark, John 


'Cheal, James Cloak, Henry Darby, Foster Green, Wil- 


liam Green, William Graham, Susanna Grubb, Sarah 
Gibbins, Samuel Hope, J. Barcroft Haughton, Mary 
Halden, John Horniman, James Hobson, William 
Knowles, Thomas Knowles, Joseph Lamb, William 
James Le Tall, Jane Moorhouse, Alice Marsden, Junr 
Frederic Mackie (Australia), William R. Nash, Daniel 
Pickard, Sarah Pearson, George Pitt, John Sykes, 
George Smithson, Eliza M. Southall, Abraham Shield, 
John Sadler, Esther Shaw, John -Wood, Lucy W, 
Walker, Robert Walker, Susan Williams, F, Ellington 
Wright, Jacob Wigham, Ellen K. Watkins, William 
Allen Watkins, and Charles F. Wakefield, 10s. each, 
vol. 59; for William Ridley Warner, 10s., vol. 58; for 
Henry A. Uprichard, 6s. to No. 52, vol. 59; for Phebe 
H. Bracher and Martha Cash, 7s. 6d. each, to No. 62, 
vol. 59; and for Charles Elcock, George A. Milne, 
Sophia Taylor, Caroline Veale, and Hannah Wicklow, 
£1 each, vols. 58 and 59. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trans 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatu, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


| Managers, 


MARRIED, Eighth mo. 13th, 1885, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Bethel, Morgan county, Indiana, CALVIN NEWLIN, 
son of Joel and Mary Newlin, of Plainfield, Ind., to 
Lenora P. Hawortu, daughter of Richard and Jane 
Haworth, of the former place. 





Diep, at Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa., on the 22d of 
Twelfth mo. 1884, JosHua EmMBREE, in the 79th year 
of his age, a member of Bradford Monthly and Par 
ticular Meeting. Although his last illness was accom: 
panied with much suffering, and he wished to be re 
leased, yet he endured it with great patience, desiring 
to be resigned to the Master’s will, expressing that he 
felt nothing in his way. 

, on Eighth month 15th, 1885, Estaer H. 
ELDRIDGE, daughter of David and Agnes H. Eldridge, 
in her 15th year, a member of Goshen Monthly Meet 
ing, Pa. When near her close, she called her relatives 
about her, and in very remarkable language entreated 
them to live so as to be prepared to share with her the 
endless joys into which she fully believed she would 
be permitted to enter. Rejoicing at the prospect of her 
release from bodily pain, she was yet enabled to abide 
all the Lord’s appointed time. In contemplating her 
death the wish arises—would that all, TT the 
young, be found with their lamps trimmed and burr 
ing. 

Som on the 8th of Ninth mo. 1885, at her residence 
near Chesterfield, Morgan county, Ohio, ASENATH 
PEEBLES, widow of the late Burwell Peebles, in the 
72d year of her age, a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. She had been a consistent 
member of the religious Society of Friends, through 
her long and useful life, warmly attached to its prin- 
ciples and testimonies; diligent in the attendance of 
religious meetings while health and opportunity per 
mitted. She bore a suffering illness with Christian 
patience and resignation, speaking at different times of 
the uncertainty of her recovery. Her friends are com- 
forted with the hope that her end was peace. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


—_——~ 





